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Area Indian 
women had 


‘equal rights’ 


Compared with the way 
Indian women were treated 
east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the wives, 
mothers and daughters of 
local Indians had a large 
measure of equality, 
according to reports by 
early explorers. 


This may have been 
because the men recognized 
the importance of women’s 
work in the lifestyle of the 
lower Columbia River 
villages. 


The women made cane 
mats, baskets from the 
gathering of roots, hats of 
very ingenious design and all 
other articles of clothing. 
They prepared food, dried 
fish and harvested the 
wappato bulb. They 
handled the war canoes and 
the fishing canoes that 
sometimes followed a whale 
50 miles into the ocean. 
Women were also the 
skippers of the big 50-man 
canoes that carried trade 
goods to and from 
Vancouver Island. 


Besides the capes of skins 
like those the men wore, the 
women had a kind of skirt 
or petticoat made of cedar 
bark which they hung 
around their waists and 
which reached to the middle 
of the thighs. The skirt was 
longer in back than in front. 
This garment was made by 
tearing off the fine bark of 
cedar, soaking it, and laying 
it out in fringes. With a cord 
made of the same bark, the 
fringes were tied together. 
Said one explorer in his 
memoirs: 


“With such a wretched 
garment they manage to 
hide the private parts.” 

Cleanliness, according to 
white men’s standards, was 
not a virtue of these 
women. They parted their 
jet black hair in the middle 
and applied to it and to 
their bodies a dressing of 
fish oil, which, one writer 
said, “has little resemblance 
to perfume.” To the Indians 
the smell was acceptable, 
perhaps even pleasant. Who 
is to decide what smells 
sweet or rancid? 


In the shallow sloughs of 
the Columbia River the 
women harvested the 
wappato bulb, which is 


- ee 


known today as the 
arrowhead or the 
sagittifolia. Working in 
pairs, the women paddled 
their canoe to a place where 
the water was breast deep. 
One jumped in and with her 
toes separated the bulbs 
from the plant, which 
floated to the surface and 
were thrown into the canoe. 
In this manner, the patient 
women remained in the 
water for hours on end, / 
even in the dead of winter, 
until the canoe was loaded. 
The average canoe held 50 
bushels of the wappato. 
When baked, the bulb ' 
tasted to the white man like 
a potato. The Indians not | 
only used it for food but as 
a medium of trade, as the 
delicacy was not found’ east 
of here, not in the waters 
around Vancouver Island. 
Thus, the Indian women} 
actually provided the! 
“‘money” of the culture, 
which was second only t¢ 
the salmon in value. | 
Gabriel Franchere, | 
member of the Astoria 
trading company, 
impressed by t 
intelligence of the India: 
and their ability to adap\ 
Said he in his book: \ 


\ 
“T believe them closer to\ 
a civilized state than any of | 
tie tribes living east of the 
Rocky Mountains. They did 
not seem to me so bound by 
their customs that they 
could not easily adopt those 
of civilized men. They 
would willingly dress afte 
the European fashion i 
they had the means to buy 
the goods.” 


He added, “In order to 
encourage this taste among 
them, I gave pants to those 
chiefs who wanted to come 
into our houses, and never 
permitted them to visit us 
naked. They possess, to an 
eminent degree, those 
qualities opposite to 
idleness, improvidence and 
stupidity.” 


Since it was the Indian 
mother who taught the 
young the folklore, customs 
and culture of the village 
and/or tribe, it is obvious 
these black haired creatures 
had to be much more than 
beasts of burden in such an 
advanced society. 


